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AN INTERIM REPORT 


OR MORE than a year now, the future of America’s 

gas-producing industry has teetered precariously on a 
razor’s edge of uncertainty. 

Is the producer of natural gas a public utility? And 
should America—for the first time in our peacetime his- 
tory—single out one lone commodity, natural gas, for federal 
price-fixing? Ever since June 7, 1954, when the Supreme 
Court handed down its split decision in the Phillips Case, 
these two questions have been ticking away like time-bombs 
attached to every wellhead. 

Such a situation, it has become increasingly clear, poses 
a serious threat to the public interest. Natural gas provides 
nearly one-fourth of our nation’s energy supply. The pro- 
duction of this gas is incontestably a risk-taking competi- 
tive enterprise. And any attempt to fit this enterprise to a 
utility mold cannot help but impair our future supplies of 
this premium fuel. 

With these facts in mind, lawmakers on both sides of the 
aisle made a determined effort during the last session of 
Congress to pass legislation that would restore the industry 
to a sound footing. Such a bill was introduced by Congress- 
man Oren Harris of Arkansas and was passed by the House, 
but time ran out before the Senate could take final action 
upon a similar piece of legislation. So the overall issue still 
hangs in the balance. 

Congressman Harris’ bill won widespread support in both 
the producing and consuming areas of the nation. The Har- 
ris Bill not only proposed to free the gas producer from a 
utility status, but it also spelled out—in addition to the 
protection afforded by competition—other consumer safe- 
guards against unreasonable prices. Its Senate counterpart 


was sponsored by Senator William Fulbright, also of Ar- 
kansas. 

Hearings on the Harris Bill were exhaustively thorough. 
They consumed 21 working days, and the printed record 
spanned nearly 2000 pages packed into two weighty vol- 
umes. Every phase of the gas-producing business, from the 
hazards of exploration to the problems of marketing, was 
examined in microscopic detail. 

As the hearings progressed, they cut the ground from 
beneath many a pet premise of those favoring federal con- 
trol. The testimony showed that there are more than 8000 
independent gas producers in America, that these producers 
compete vigorously with each other, and that the primary 
concern of the far-sighted gas consumer is not one of an 
artificially low price but one of a continuing and abundant 
supply. 

Other testimony showed that the Harris Bill parallels 
closely the steps urged last February, after months of study, 
by the President’s Cabinet Committee on Energy Supplies 
and Resources Policy. To this tie-in with national policy 
was added the endorsement of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion itself. Further support came from many diverse sources 

from farm and ranch organizations, from top conserva- 
tion authorities, from consuming areas desirous of more gas, 
and from scores of individuals and groups interested in pre- 
serving a free and competitive economic system. 

Not unexpectedly, the proponents of federal control mus- 
tered an array of organized opposition to the bill. Prominent 
among those arguing for federal control were spokesmen 
for such organizations as the CIO and Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. Apparently drawing liberally from data con- 


Weathered stone ruins are all that remain of old Fort McKavett, built on 
the San Saba River 103 years ago. (See “The Frontier Forts,” pages 16-21). 





cocted by Leland Olds, whose reappointment to the FPC 
was turned down by the Senate in 1949, opposition wit- 
nesses painted a horrendous picture of the economic evils 
that would be unleashed by freeing the producers of natural 
gas. Slight mention was made of the fact that up until last 
year there was no federal control whatever over the inde- 
pendent gas producer, yet natural gas continued to rank 
as one of the leading and most sought-after bargain-counter 
buys of the postwar era. 

The miasma of fear raised by the opposition thoroughly 
obscured the basic issues of the Harris Bill. Butterfly statis- 
tics (one example: “Consumers” gas bills will go up $800 
million a year”) and economic bogies (“The gas-producing 
industry is monopolistic”) filled the air. When voting time 
came, it was touch-and-go as to whether fear would triumph 
over fact and principle. 

For one nervewracking day, the Harris Bill was stalled 
in the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
by a 14 to 14 tie vote. The next morning, however, the full 
committe reconsidered the matter, and this time the bill was 
reported out by a too-close-for-comfort 16 to 15 margin. 
In the Rules Committee, which allots time for floor debate, 
the bill won again but by another hairbreadth vote—6 to 5. 

It was not until Thursday, July 28, in the waning days 
of the first session of the 84th Congress, that the Harris Bill 
reached the floor of the House. The earlier committee votes 
had foreshadowed a tough, close fight, and that was exactly 
what developed. The debate got under way shortly after 
10 a. m., gained immediate momentum, and then continued, 
hammer and tongs, hour after hour. 

Congressman Oren Harris, ably backed by colleagues 
from consuming as well as producing areas, spearheaded the 
debate and parliamentary maneuvers on behalf of the bill. 
His opposite number, for the forces of federal control, was 
that long-time critic of the petroleum industry, Congress- 
man Charles A. Wolverton of New Jersey. 


THE HARRIS BILL: A workable 


Just what, in brief, are the main provisions of the Har- 
ris Bill? As finally enacted by the House, the bill amends 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938 in two key respects: 

(1) It frees the independent gas producer from a utility 
status and from direct federal control. 

(2) To the consumer benefits of free competition, it adds 
another provision designed to safeguard the consumer—the 
ceiling of a reasonable market field price on purchases made 
by interstate pipelines from producers. 

The bill makes one thing crystal clear: The production, 
gathering and processing of gas—and its sale and delivery in 
or near the field where produced—are not subject to the 
direct jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commission. Such 
local activities are not to be subjected to federal utility regu- 
lation. The bill thus restores the law substantially to what it 
was generally believed to be—and as it was administered— 
for the 16 years prior to the Supreme Court’s surprising de- 
cision in the Phillips Case. 

In another way, however, the bill broadens the scope of 
the Natural Gas Act. It provides that when an interstate 
carrier buys gas under a new or renegotiated contract, it 


One dramatic turn came carly in the day when Speaker 
Sam Rayburn yielded the chair and came to the floor. In 
a brief but stirring appeal, the veteran speaker reaffirmed 
his unequivocal support of freedom for gas producers in the 
long-range interest of the American consumer. “As long as 
this Phillips decision is on the books,” he said, “we will 
have less and less gas.” 

The showdown came, after more than 10 hours of de- 
bate, with startling suddenness. Congressman Wolverton 
moved to recommit the bill “for further study.” The yeas 
and nays were ordered, and the motion was rejected by a 
vote of 210 to 203. This cleared the way for a vote on the 
passage of the bill. 

For those in the galleries, the final tense roll call was a 
memorable experience. ‘The House rules prohibit guests from 
keeping a tally of the vote. As the clerk intoned the long 
alphabetical roster—‘Mr. Abbitt votes no”... “Mr. Aber- 
nethy votes yes”—-few onlookers were able to keep close 
track of the count. At times, it seemed that the nays were 
forging ahead. At other times, there seemed to be a pre- 
ponderance of ayes. 

To many in the galleries, the first indication of the out- 
come was a hearty handshake-——-when a smiling colleague 
reached over to pump the hand of Congressman Oren Har- 
ris. A few seconds later the vote was announced: 209 for 
the bill, 203 against. The Harris Bill had passed. 

Now the fight for competitive enterprise moves to the 
Senate. The Senate Commerce Committee has already re- 
ported out the Fulbright Bill by an 11 to 4 vote, and the 
bill awaits final action in the session starting next January. 
Many observers foresee another bitter-end attempt to main- 
tain federal domination over the gas-producing industry, in- 
cluding a filibuster by the Senate’s so-called liberal wing. 

Filibuster or no filibuster, the prospects now seem brighter 
than ever for a long-delayed, much-needed solution to the 
natural gas problem. 


approach 


may pass on to the consumer only the reasonable market 
price of that gas. The bill places the same ceiling on the 
functioning of escalation clauses in existing contracts. (Not 
included in the term “escalation clause” are provisions for 
specific periodic price increases and agreements to reim- 
burse sellers for tax increases. ) 

But just what is a reasonable market price? This is some- 
thing the bill empowers the Federal Power Commission to 
determine—in advance where necessary. In arriving at its 
decision, the Commission is to consider, among other things, 
whether the price of the gas was competitively arrived at 
and the contract’s effect on future supplies. The “other 
things” might include the quality of the gas, the condi- 
tions of delivery, and price variations caused by competition. 

The Harris Bill thus offers a workable solution to a com- 
plex problem. It leaves intact the incentives for a risk- 
taking industry to find and produce more and more gas. 
At the same time, it guarantees consumers that the inter- 
state pipeline—a utility that remains under full FPC juris- 
diction—will not pass on more than a reasonable market 
price for the gas transported to their city gates. 
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THE TRUTH OF THE MATTER 


Before the Harris Bill was finally passed, the gas-pro- 
ducing industry was treated to an eye-opening display of 
political pyrotechnics. Few charges were too reckless, few 
too far-fetched, to go unused by the proponents of federal 
control. Some of these charges had to do with monopoly. 
Others dealt with “captive consumers” and skyrocketing 
prices. All were fallacious. 

It is an impressive tribute to the native perception—and 
to the economic philosophy—of the American people that 
these charges were largely ineffectual. No opposition smoke- 
screen, however thick, seemed completely able to keep the 
public at large from getting at the truth of the matter. 

One indication of this could be observed in the nation’s 
press. In late July, a study was made of all known editorials 
written as of that date on the natural gas issue. The survey 
revealed 811 editorials favoring the principles of the Harris 
Bill. There were only 194 which took the opposite view. 
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reponderance of editorial comment on the natural gas issue has been in favor of competitive free enterprise. 


In a column on its financial page, for example, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor summed up the case against federal 
control in just one incisive paragraph: 

“Price regulation of a commodity competing with other 
unregulated commodities changes a long-established federal 
policy and appears to violate states’ rights of police powers 
over producing activities within states’ borders. Many see 
in it an entering wedge favoring government as an arbiter 
of price in place of competition. Gas production is a risk 
enterprise, the product of which accounts on the average 
for only about 10 per cent of the customer’s bill. Distribu- 
tion costs, already regulated, account for the 90 per cent. 
The industry as a whole believes regulation will diminish 
incentive and result in declining output, with consequent 
rising prices a result.” 

Similar editorial support for the Harris Bill came from 
practically every state in the union. It came from such 
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leading newspapers as The Washington Post, The Boston 
Herald, The Cincinnati Star, The Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
and The Chicago Sun-Times. It came from many another 
paper in such states as Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa. 

Many of these newspapers did an excellent job of ex- 
posing the holes in the arguments of the devotees of federal 
control. Take, for example, the charge that the residential 
gas user is a “captive consumer” (because of his investment 
in gas-burning equipment) and hence should be under the 
sheltering wing of federal regulation. 

Wrote George Ericson, financial editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor: 

“That argument is about as cogent as saying that oil 
consumers are captives of their investments in oil tanks and 
oil burners, that coal consumers are captives of their invest- 
ment in coal equipment, with coal distributors captive of 
their stake in coal yards and delivery trucks. .. . 

“When critics say that the ‘customers have little freedom 
of choice’ they cannot be talking of the United States, for 
here millions of people using coal for generations have chosen 
to use oil for heat, and other millions have deliberately 
chosen gas for cooking and heat as well. Others prefer elec- 
tricity for both heating and kitchen appliances. They were 
not captives and are not now.” 





As for the price bugaboo, a newspaper in Michigan—The 
Jackson Citizen-Patriot—had this succinct comment: “Price 
controls often have the effect of producing beautiful price 
tags—but no merchandise.” 

And in Wisconsin, The Wassaw Record Herald had this 
to say on the same subject: “Competition under the free 
enterprise system is a better means of keeping prices at 
reasonable levels than Government controls. History and 
experience have proven [this] to be the case.” 

The archaic wolf cry of monopoly also failed to reach 
many ears. Evidence brought out in the House hearings 
showed that no one producer accounts for more than five 
per cent of the gas going to interstate markets. Another 
key fact: Of 452 separate manufacturing industries classi- 
fied by the Bureau of Census, 382 are more highly concen- 
trated than natural gas production. 

“In other words,” Congressman Oren Harris declared on 
the floor of the House, “there is greater competition in 
natural gas production than in 85 per cent of all American 
industry.” 

In the Senate, the upcoming floor fight will probably see 
the same reckless and distorted charges hurled at the gas- 
producing industry. To get at the truth of the matter, how- 
ever, one will need only to study the facts. They are in the 
record and fully documented. 





WHY FEWER GAS WELLS ARE BEING DRILLED 


ERE’S evidence that federal meddling in the gas 

business cuts down the supply: During the first 
half of 1955, oil-well completions increased 8 per cent 
compared with the first half of 1954, but gas-well com- 
pletions decreased 11.2 per cent. 

The industry has been asserting that continuance of 
government price fixing, as ordered by the Phillips deci- 
sion, would reduce the incentives to explore for and 
develop gas reserves with the result that supplies for 
interstate markets will diminish. * 

Consumer spokesmen pooh-poohed this suggestion as 
an idle threat, saying that gas is discovered and pro- 
duced along with oil, and operators have to produce 
the gas whether they like the price or not. 

Let’s look at the figures. The Phillips decision came 
at the end of the first half of 1954, so a comparison of 
| the two 6-month periods is the first real check on how 
drillers and producers have reacted. 

It’s only partially true that when an operator starts a 
well he has no idea whether he will get oil, gas, or a dry 
hole. Particularly in development wells, and to a very 
considerable degree in wildcatting, operators are specifi- 
cally aiming for just one. Within wide limits an operator 
can shift his drilling program back and forth between 
oil and gas prospects depending on the relative payout of 
the two types of production. 

Total drilling increased steadily during the past 5 


years, and the percentage of wells completed as gas wells 
went up even more—from 6.6 per cent in 1950 to 7.4 
per cent in 1954. This can be attributed to the fact that 
rising field prices made gas a more attractive objective. 

In the half-year before the Phillips decision there 
were 5,251 wildcats drilled, of which 179 were gas dis- 
coveries—a ratio of 3.4 per cent. During the first half 
of this year there were 589 more wildcats drilled but 
2 fewer found gas—bringing the gas discoveries down to 
3.0 per cent. 

Scoffers may ascribe that to bad luck but the record 
on field wells can’t be laughed off, because there the 
operators know what they are going after. Comparing 
the first halves of “54 and °55, total development wells 
increased 1,203, but gas development wells decreased 
205. Clearly producers prefer oil to gas under today’s 
conditions. 

Several producers have publicly stated that they are 
holding back drilling on gas prospects because of price 
control. That these are not a few isolated soreheads is 
proved by the record of the entire industry. 

As long as the industry is “half slave and half free,” 
investment will gravitate away from the half where 
prices and profits are controlled. 


Copyright, The Oil and Gas Journal. 
Reprinted by permission from August 22, 1955, edition. 





Love of the land is strong among Humble annuitants; a large percentage of retired employees have farms or ranches. 





THE ANNUITANTS SPEAK 


Hrere’s what they say about retirement and bow to plan for 


it, as revealed tn their ansners to a questionnaire survey 


- HEN I retire from Humble, 
I plan to...” 

Sooner or later every Humble em- 
ployee gets around to some serious 
thinking about how to finish that 
sentence. Some of them—especially 
among those nearing retirement age 
—already have made their plans and 
are happily looking forward to put- 
ting them into effect. Many others 
have given the matter at least pre- 
liminary consideration. And there 
are still others for whom the thought 
of retirement seems too far in the 
future to be of any immediate con- 


cern. 
But what do Humble’s annuitants, 





themselves, have to say about retire- 
ment? What kind of advice would 
they give to a Company employee to 
help him plan for the future? 

At least a partial answer to these 
questions has now become available 
through a recent mail survey of all 
Humble annuitants conducted by THE 
Humsie Way. The survey was in the 
form of a simple questionnaire which, 
in essence, asked for the following in- 
formation and opinions. 

1.Do you now have a job or other 

occupation? If so, please describe. 


2.Is it important for a retired per- 
son to have a hobby? If so, what 
kind of hobby? 





3. When should an employee start 
making definite plans for his re- 
tirement? 


4. What would you advise a Humble 
employee to do toward planning 
for his future retirement? 


5. What would you tell him is the 
most important thing to avoid in 
in planning for his retirement? 


Of the 968 Humble annuitants to 
whom the questionnaire was sent, 349 
responded. Many expanded their com- 
ments and suggestions on additional] 
pages, as they were encouraged to do. 
Since no names were to be used, and 
no signatures were required, the an- 
nuitants were invited to speak freely. 








REPAIR SHOP, developed from his hobby, provides a useful 
and interesting activity for annuitant George G. Edwards of 
Baytown. He retired in 1947 after 25 years of service in Bay- 
town Refinery’s Pipe Department. Mr. Edwards sells and 
repairs lawnmowers, and sharpens saws and scissors. He is 
careful not to take on too much work. “I have to keep the 
work down so I have time to go fishing,” he says. “I’m making 
enough to pay for bait and transportation to a good fishing 
spot.” He thinks that new annuitants should try to “forget the 
old job as quickly as possible and start doing something else.” 





ADVANCE PLANNING enabled C. E. Stanley to make easy 
transition from Production Department district superintendent 
to annuitant rancher. When he retired in November, 1953, after 
more than 33 years with Humble, he had a new home in Conroe 
ready to move into, and two large ranches nearby already well 
stocked with cattle. Supervising the operations of his ranches 
keeps him as busy as he wants to be, yet he still has time to 
enjoy the leisure he has earned. Mr. Stanley started buying his 
land in 1920 and increased the acreage as he was able. He 
bought his Conroe homesite several years before retirement. 





They did. And most of them signed 
their names, anyway. 

The 349 men and women who thys 
provided information for this article 
are a representative cross-section of 
Humble’s annuitants. As active Com- 
pany employees they have occupied 
positions of various responsibilities, 
from unskilled laborers to high level 
executives. Some are full of vigor and 
in good health; others are infirm and 
ailing. A few are invalids who had to 
dictate their answers. But all have one 
thing in common: they are still very 
much interested in the welfare of the 
Company and its employees. 


Post-Retirement Occupations 
One of the first facts apparent from 
the survey is that retirement does not 
mean idleness. Few annuitants are 
content for long just to sit in a rock- 
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ing chair and rest, even when they 
have enough income to make it eco- 
nomically possible. 

As a matter of fact, more than 42 
per cent of those who replied to the 
questionnaire, are actively engaged in 
some kind of gainful occupation; 
nearly half of them on a full-time 
basis. 

One robust annuitant, formerly a 
Humble crane operator, is still op- 
erating a crane on a part-time basis 
and says he is enjoying every minute 
of it. He works for a contractor in the 
same community where he used to 
work for Humble. 

He, of course, is an exception. Most 
of the working annuitants have found 
less strenuous activities which are none 
the less satisfying. A good example is 
the retired employee who now runs a 
country store in a small Arkansas com- 


munity where his wife is postmistress. 
“I have never been so completely 
happy, relaxed, and contented in my 
entire life,” he writes. 

Although nobody is averse to earn- 
ing extra money, many of the annui- 
tants point out that their jobs or busi- 
ness activities are most important for 
psychological rather than financial 
reasons. A job keeps the mind and 
body active. 

But it can be overdone. One man 
relates that he built up a large scale 
farming enterprise after he retired and 
was working hard at it until he 
realized one day that he was missing 
the whole point of retirement. Where- 
upon, he sold out and started enjoy- 
ing a more leisurely life. 

The specific occupations of the 
working annuitants cover a wide 
range of activities. They can, however, 





WORKSHOP HOBBY has occupied most of the spare time 
of annuitant Stephen V. Jay of Fort Worth since his premature 
retirement because of health in November, 1947. Formerly a 
lubrication engineer, Mr. Jay was a Sales Department employee 
for 27 years. An ardent workshop hobbyist, he has a well- 
equipped machine and woodworking shop in a special building 
behind his suburban home. Here he whiles away many happy 
hours constructing a 16-inch gauge miniature railroad train, 
a project he began 12 years ago. “Every man should have 
some kind of hobby,” he says. “I would be lost without mine.” 





RAISING HORSES, in partnership with two of his sons, is 
pleasant activity for annuitant E. B. Raley of Valley Mills. 
He retired last May after 31 years of service ‘with Humble Pipe 
Line Company. Since his retirement, Mr. Raley has continued 
to live on the farm he purchased in 1934 near the town where 
he grew up and where he was stationed during most of his 
years with Humble. He likes to ride and to help his sons, Jack 
and E. B., Jr., raise and train Quarter Horses. “I still miss the 
fellows I worked with for so long,” he says, “but I’m getting 
used to retirement now, and I enjoy working with my boys.” 





be classified in the following manner: 


Farming-ranching-poultry 


(467) ; 


Self-employed, other than above 


(33%) ; 


Employed by someone else 


(20%); 
Civic or charity work (1%). 


How About Hobbies? 
Whether they have occupations or 


“keeps you out of the rocking chair.” 

Although every 
choose his own hobby, 
point out some important considera- er.” 
tions to bear in mind. Make sure, they 
advise, that the hobby selected is one 
in which you are sincerely interested, 
and that it will not be too strenuous 
for you to follow as you grow older. 
A number of the annuitants suggest 


ing head the list. As one enthusiast 
explains: ““When a man hooks a good 
fish it makes him feel ten years young- 


person should 
the annuitants 


Another annuitant, who also likes 
to fish, has a different opinion. For a 
hobby he recommends “Anything but 
fishing.” “If you want to 
ruin a good fisherman, 
affairs so he may go whenever he 
wants to.” 


His reason: 
arrange his 


not, 92 per cent of the annuitants 
think it is important for a retired per- 
son to have some kind of hobby. As 
one man put it, “A hobby is like 
fleas on a dog; it takes your mind off 
your troubles.” 

Most of the respondents agree that 
working with a hobby helps to keep 
the mind occupied, often provides 
needed exercise, and in some cases pro- 
vides extra income. But the main point 
stressed by the majority is that a hobby 


that the employee start a hobby long 
before retirement and develop his in- 
terest gradually so he can step into it 
with full appreciation when he re- 
tires. If expensive equipment is needed 
for the hobby, they advise the em- 
ployee to buy it and pay for it before 
he retires. 

The list of hobbies 
by the annuitants as suitable for a re- 
tired person is long and varied. As 
might be expected, fishing and hunt- 


recommended 


One-fourth of the participating an- 
nuitants declined to make specific rec- 
ommendations on the grounds that 
selecting a hobby is purely a matter 
of personal decision. Most of these 
suggest “anything the person likes to 
do.” 

Of the 239 respondents who did 
suggest suitable hobbies, 25 per cent 
mentioned fishing and hunting; 23 
per cent named gardening, flcwer 








PART-TIME JOB has proved ideal activity for this annuitant, Edna Milam of 
Houston. Formerly chief telephone operator in Humble’s main office, and chairman 
of the Humble Club’s annuitants committee, Miss Milam retired in August, 1951. She 
had 27 years of service with the Company. Following her retirement, she took a 
full-time job as a hotel telephone operator, but the work soon proved too hard and she 
gave it up. After a vacation, she took a three-days-a-week job with the Humble 
Houston Sales Federal Credit Union, “This job’s just right,” she says, “I love it.” 


growing, lawn work and similar activ- 
ities. Other hobbies mentioned more 
than five times include: home work- 
shops, livestock and poultry raising, 
golf, travel, spectator sports, and in- 
door games such as cards, dominoes, 
and checkers. Ten recommended part- 
time jobs or other light work as a 
hobby. 

Some rather unusual hobbies were 
recommended by individual annui- 
tants who practice them. One man 
likes his own hobby of “killing rattle 
snakes.” Another derives much pleas- 
ure from “catching gophers.” 


When To Start Planning 
The question about when to start 
making definite plans for retirement 
brought forth many opinions, ranging 
all the way from one month to 40 years 
before retirement. Predominantly, how- 
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ever, the annuitants favor long-range 
planning. Sixty per cent of the re- 
spondents believe that an employee 
should start making his plans five 
years or more before he expects to re- 
tire. Almost two-thirds of these think 
it would be better to start planning at 
least ten years in advance. And there 
were also a number of indefinite an- 
swers such as “now” or “‘as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

Of the specific answers given, these 
were the most numerous: 


5 years before retirement (21% 
10 years before retirement (15% 
1 year before retirement (8%); 
2 years before retirement (6%); 
20 years before retirement (5%). 


F- 
‘i; 


As one of the annuitants explained, 
“It depends entirely on what the em- 
ployee has in mind. Some plans re- 





quire less preparation than others.” 
Another suggested that “preliminary 
plans might begin as much as five 
years before retirement, but definite 
plans not more than a year ahead. 
Too many things can happen in a 
few years time that were not an- 
ticipated and which might make the 
best of plans impracticable.” 

Many other points of view were 
offered, including a few suggestions 
that no definite plans be made until 
the employee retires. The theory here 
appears to be that if you don't do 
anything you can't make any mistakes. 
That line of reasoning was outweighed, 
however, by those who recommend 
planning with care and well in ad- 
vance of retirement. 

It seems clear from the varied an- 
swers that each employee must decide 
for himself when to start making defi- 
nite retirement plans. The decision 
should be influenced by such factors 
as his health and physical condition, 
his financial condition, and what kind 
of post-retirement activities he expects 
to carry on. 


Advice On Planning 


Probably the most significant infor- 
mation gained from the survey resulted 
from the question about what an em- 
ployee should do toward planning for 
retirement. 

As might be expected, these answers 
proved too varied in wording for simple 
tabulation, but they do fall into defi- 
nite categories. Arranged according to 
the total number of times mentioned, 
here are the main points of advice 
offered by the annuitants: 

1. Plan your finances with an eye 
toward retirement, and save part of 
what you earn. This point was made 
by half of the respondents. In this 
connection, 25 per cent specifically 
recommended taking advantage of 
Humble’s employee benefits plans, with 
especial emphasis on the Company’s 
stock purchase plan. 

2. Decide what you will do with 
your time after retirement, and start 
preparing for it before you retire. This 
advice was given by 49 per cent of the 
respondents. Here again the retired 
employees emphasized that each per- 
son must make his own plans in keep- 
ing with his physical condition, his 
personal interests, his family situation, 
and his financial status. But the im- 
portant thing is to have some definite 








activity ready to step into at the time 
of retirement. 

3. Develop the right mental attitude. 
In one way or another, 31 per cent of 
the responding annuitants mentioned 
this point as important. Most of them 
agree that life in retirement is a defi- 
nite change from the life of an active 
employee, and they advise the em- 
ployee approaching retirement to rec- 
ognize and accept the fact. The gist 
of the comments was that an employee 
should learn to adjust his thinking so he 
can enjoy the more leisurely life of an 
annuitant. Retirement, they point out, 
is a status earned over a period of 
many years, and should be a time for 
contented enjoyment. 


4. Have a home paid for by the time 
you retire. (Mentioned by 24 per 
cent.) Considerable emphasis was 
placed also on selecting the right place 
to live after retirement. Whether you 
continue to live in the same com- 
munity where you have been working 
or move to a new location seems to be 
a matter for personal decision. But 
many of the annuitants point out that 
a move should be made only after 
careful consideration. Several cau- 
tioned against selling your old home 
too quickly and buying in a new com- 
munity before you really have a chance 
to know whether you will be con- 
tented there. Instead, they suggest, it 
is better to try living in the proposed 
new location a while on a tentative 
basis before making a permanent 
move. Many annuitants seem to have 
moved too hastily after retirement and 
later regretted it. 


5. Protect your health. On this 
score, 20 per cent of the annuitants 
point out that common sense health 
precautions may save you unnecessary 
troubles and expenses after retirement. 
They advise regular physical check- 
ups, attention to safety rules, and 
realization that as you grow older you 
should confine yourself to less strenu- 
ous activities. 

6. Make lasting friendships. (Men- 
tioned by 13 per cent.) The impor- 
tance of friends becomes more and 
more apparent asa person grows older, 
and good friends are especially im- 
portant to an annuitant because he has 
more time to spend with them. 


7. Take an active interest in church 
work, civic affairs, politics, or similar 
activities. (Mentioned by 12 per cent.) 





REAL ESTATE development, together with his hobbies of gardening and shop work, 
are full-time activities for annuitant Alfred J. Raymond of Houston. When he 
retired from Humble in May, 1948, after more than 20 years of service in the 
geophysics warehouse, Mr. Raymond began developing a 13-acre tract of land on 
the outskirts of Houston which he had bought in 1941 for sub-division. He now 
has five houses on the property, including his own five-bedroom home, a home he 
built for his nephew, and three rented houses. “I’ve never had a dull day,” he says. 


These are the normal functions of 
good citizenship, but they also provide 
worthwhile activities that can be fol- 
lowed after retirement. Several Hum- 
ble annuitants have found that activ- 
ities of this type give them a sense of 
accomplishment and of service that 
helps fill the void left by retirement 
from their former jobs. 

Many other suggestions were offered 
by the annuitants, but those listed 
above cover all the advices mentioned 
by as many as 10 per cent of the 
respondents. 


What To Avoid 
On the negative side of planning for 
retirement, there are certain things that 
the annuitants feel an employee should 
try to avoid. (One of them is listening 
too much to the advice of other peo- 
ple.) To quickly summarize, here are 


the things most of the annuitants think 
it is important to avoid: 


Idleness in retirement (mentioned by 
25%) 5 

Worry about retirement (21%); 

Bad investments or going into debt 
(17%); 

Neglecting your savings (11%); 

Overdoing, either financially or physi- 
cally (11%). 

There you have it—the composite 
advice of 349 Humble annuitants who 
know from experience what it means 
to make the transition from active em- 
ployee to the life of a retiree. As they 
point out with repeated emphasis, no- 
body can tell another how to plan for 
his own retirement. But perhaps the 
information offered here will help 
some employee plan more wisely for 
the day when he too will become a 
Humble annuitant. 





UNDERGROUND WONDERLAND 


Carlsbad Caverns National Park, open all year to visitors, 


is one of the nation’s most fascinating tourist attractions. 
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Winding down the switchback path into the natural entrance hour trip through the developed areas of the cave. Tours are 
of Carlsbad Caverns, this party of visitors is beginning a four- conducted every day in year by National Park Service guides. 
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F ALL the scenic attractions that 
give New Mexico its claim to the 
title of ‘““The Land of Enchantment,” 


none is more impressive than the re- - 


nowned Carlsbad Caverns. 

Carved deep into the limestone foot- 
hills of southeastern New Mexico's 
Guadalupe Mountains, this awe-inspir- 
ing labyrinth of connecting caverns 
easily ranks as one of the outstanding 
natural wonders of the world. The 
sheer magnitude of its great corridors 
and vaulted chambers is enough to 
stagger the imagination. But equally 
impressive is the unearthly beauty of 
its natural decorations. 

Seven million people have visited 
this subterranean fantasyland since the 
National Park Service took over the 
cave’s operation some 32 years ago. It 
is unlikely that anyone has been dis- 
appointed in what he saw there. 


Even now nobody knows the full ex- - 


tent of the caverns, although more than 
23 miles of passages have been ex- 
plored, penetrating at one point to a 
depth of 1,100 feet below the surface. 
Obviously that is just too much cave 
for a visitor to see on a normal sight- 
seeing trip. Consequently the National 
Park Service confines its conducted 
tours to about three miles of walkways 
through the more accessible area. This 
includes the mile-long Main Corridor 
and several of the scenic chambers. 

Largest of these subterranean cham- 
bers, and the main attraction for most 
of the cavern visitors, is the “Big Room” 
(see picture on next page). It lies 750 
feet below the surface and is of such 
tremendous proportions that the path 
around its perimeter measures one and 
a quarter miles. The ceiling, at one 
point, soars 285 feet above the stalag- 
mite-studded floor. 

As if conscious of the enchanting 
possibilities of this vast room, Nature 
has outdone herself to decorate it with 
colorful and intriguing formations. 
Here are found the most famous and 
best-remembered features of Carlsbad 
Caverns: the majestic Rock of Ages, 
the yawning abyss of the Bottomless Pit, 
lovely Mirror Lake, the moist and shin- 
ing Crystal Spring Dome, the massive 
Giant Dome, and countless other un- 
forgettable sights. 

If he wishes, the visitor can see the 
Big Room without taking the long walk 
down from the mouth of the cave. An 
elevator will lower him quickly to the 
750-foot level where he can join one 





View of headquarters area of Carlsbad Caverns National Park as seen from top of 
the elevator building. Path leads to cave entrance beyond far end of parking area. 


of the parties for the tour of the Big 
Room. He can then return to the sur- 
face by elevator. 

Most people, however, prefer the 
more extensive ‘walk-in’ trip which 
takes in all of the developed areas of 
the cave and requires about four hours 
to complete. Accompanied by National 
Park Service guides, the walk-in parties 
follow a paved path which winds down 
into the great natural entrance, past the 
forbidding black mouth of the Bat 
Cave, and doubles back down the rock- 
strewn floor of the tremendous Main 
Corridor. The path skirts gigantic frag- 
ments of rock which fell from the ceil- 
ing thousands of years ago. 

Six hundred feet below the surface, 
and nearly a mile from the cave en- 


trance, the party comes to the largest 
of these fallen rocks. Estimated to weigh 
100,000 tons, it is called “Iceberg 
Rock” because of its shape. Here the 
guides sometimes halt the party and 
turn out all the lights for a few seconds. 
It is an eerie, spine-chilling experience 
that none can forget—and few care 
to repeat. 

At the foot of the Main Corridor, 
just beyond Iceberg Rock, the visitors 
come to the first of a series of startlingly 
beautiful underground chambers. In- 
variably, subdued exclamations of de- 
light ripple through the party as the 
file passes slowly through the Green 
Lake Room, the King’s Palace, the 
Queen’s Chamber, and the Papoose 
Room. In the King’s (Continued) 


Big Shot of the Big Room = (Next page) 


The Big Room, deep beneath the 
surface in Carlsbad Caverns, is shown in 
full natural color in this remarkable pic- 
ture* made by Carlsbad photographer 
E. “Tex” Helm. This is the largest 
interior flash picture ever made, and 
was accomplished after months of care- 
ful planning and preparation. I]lumina- 
tion for the photograph was provided 
by the simultaneous firing of 2,400 flash 


* Copyright by Tex Helm, Carlsbad, N. M. 


bulbs in special reflectors strategically 
placed about the giant chamber. 

The famous Rock of Ages, seen in 
the far distance at right center, is one- 
fifth of a mile from the camera. Ac- 
tually, even this vast picture does not 
take in the entire area of the Big Room, 
which is roughly in the shape of a cross 
and cannot be viewed in its entirety 
from any single point. 
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Lunchroom area, 750 feet below the surface in a natural chamber of Carlsbad Cav- 
erns, includes dining facilities, drinking fountains, modern rest rooms, and elevators. 


(Continued ) 
Palace the visitors reach the lowest level 
on the tour, 829 feet below the surface. 

From here the path turns sharply 
upward and the party puffs up “Appe- 
tite Hill’ to the great lunchroom area 
on the 750-foot level. This remarkable 
underground center is somewhat amaz- 
ing in itself. It contains complete fa- 
cilities for feeding one thousand people 
an hour. Nearby are modern rest rooms, 
drinking fountains (with water piped 
in from the surface), souvenir stands 
and the gleaming tile foyer for the ele- 
vators. Like all the developed areas of 
the caverns, this vast natural room 
is well illuminated with cleverly con- 
cealed electric lights. And, as elsewhere 
throughout the cave, the temperature 
here remains a comfortable 56 degrees, 
winter and summer. 

After a 40-minute lunch stop the 
guided tour continues along the 14- 
mile path through the Big Room. Most 
visitors are then ready for the swift ele- 
vator ride to the surface. 

The cavern trip is a lot easier for 
visitors now than in 1923, when the 
National Park Service first took over 
operation of the cave as a National 
Monument. In those early days there 
were no elevators, no lunchroom, no 
drinking fountains or restrooms. There 
was not even a path into the mouth of 
the cave. Visitors had to be lowered 
in a metal bucket through a shaft cut 
into the Bat Cave. They had to take 
their own lunches and collect drinking 
water from the cave’s drippings. It is 


no wonder that only 1,876 people vis- 
ited the cave in 1924, the first full year 
of its operation as a National Monu- 
ment. 

Since 1930, however, when the Carls- 
bad Caverns National Park was estab- 
lished, improvements and visitors have 
increased at a steady pace. For the past 
few years annual attendance at the 
cave has averaged about half a million 
people. On at least two occasions, more 
than 7,000 visitors have toured the 
caverns in a single day. 

This volume of visitors would be 
virtually impossible to handle without 
elevators. The first two-car elevator 
shaft was completed in 1931, and in 
June of this year two additional cars 
were put into service in a new shaft. 
With four cars in operation, cave vis- 
itors can be whisked to the surface at 
the rate of 1,400 people an hour. There 
is no extra charge for the elevator 
service. 

But with all the improvements that 
have been made in the Park above and 
below ground, every possible care has 
been taken to preserve the caverns in 
their natural state. Except for the elec- 
tric lighting and the paved pathways, 
visitors today see the cave’s amazing 
beauties exactly as they appeared to 
Jim White, the intrepid young cowboy 
who first explored the deeper reaches 
of the caverns soon after the turn of 
the century. 

It was the bat flights which first at- 
tracted Jim White’s attention to the 
cave, and which still fascinate hundreds 


of interested visitors each summer eve- 
ning. These bats, numbering sometimes 
into the millions, live in the cave dur- 
ing the warm months and migrate to 
the south with the coming of frost. 
During the daylight hours they sleep, 
hanging upside down from the ceiling 
and walls of the great Bat Cave. As the 
sun goes down each evening, the tiny 
winged creatures start swirling out of 
the cave ina huge spiraling cloud which 
grows denser by the minute. Once in 
the open air above the mouth of the 
cavern, the mass disintegrates into in- 
dividual bats who scatter in all direc- 
tions to feed on insects. Just before 
dawn, they return to dart quickly into 
the cave for another day of sleep. 
Most visitors to Carlsbad Caverns 
show an immediate interest in learning 
how the cave was formed. This infor- 
mation is provided by the National 
Park Service tour guides on the trip 
through the caverns. The cave, they 
explain, was formed by the action of 
water in limestone rock formations. The 
limestones were deposited in a shallow 
sea during the Permian period, some 
200 million years ago. Later, the area 
emerged from the sea. About 60 mil- 
lion years ago there were great earth 
movements and cracks appeared in the 
limestone beds. Water entered the 
cracks and began to dissolve the lime- 
stone, eventually forming the vast cor- 
ridors and chambers. Another great up- 
lift then occurred and the water drained 
out of the cave. Air filled the cavities. 
As surface water dripped into these 
air-filled openings, the droplets evap- 
orated, leaving tiny deposits of lime- 
stone hanging from the ceiling. Over 
the centuries these deposits grew larger, 
forming the millions of stalactites of all 
shapes and sizes which now decorate 
the ceilings and walls of the caverns. 
Where excess water dripped to the 
floor, stalagmites were formed. In many 
places the drops of water contained dis- 
solved minerals which tinted the cave 
formations in various colors. Thus did 
Nature decorate her masterpiece. 
Hundreds of writers have attempted 
to describe the wonders of Carlsbad 
Caverns, and millions of people have 
tried to tell others what they have seen 
there. Nobody has yet been able to con- 
vey the full impact of this underground 
wonderland on the mind and emotions 
of the visitor. 
You have to see it to really under- 
stand why. 
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Into the drink goes Humble’s new 300-foot construction barge, 
due to be completed soon at a Beaumont shipyard. Then it will 





Working model shows what barge will look like when completed; 
larger crane will be able to lift and revolve with 250 tons. 








move down the Neches River to the Gulf, where it will be used 
to speed up the construction of offshore drilling platforms. 


UMBLE’s biggest piece of offshore equipment—a con- 

struction barge of football field dimensions—was 
launched with a large splash at Beaumont early in October 
and is expected to make even a bigger splash soon on the 
Company's Gulf of Mexico drilling scene. 

The barge will be used in offshore construction and is 
expected to cut down considerably the time required to build 
drilling platforms. 

With present equipment, platforms must be set up piece- 
meal with comparatively light lifting equipment. With the 
new barge, Humble will be able to put together in a few 
big lifts a platform which has been fabricated ashore. The 
heavy lifting will be done by a revolving steam-driven 
crane with a capacity of 250 tons and a boom 220 feet 
long. A smaller crane, electrically powered and with a 
capacity of 40 tons, will work in conjunction with the 
larger crane to speed the work still more. 

The barge is 300 feet long, 90 feet wide and about 19 
feet deep. In addition to the cranes, structures on the deck 
will include a construction office and a helicopter landing 
platform. 

Below deck most of the hold space will be taken up by 
water—both fresh water to supply the vessel and sea water 
for ballast. Below also are air conditioned quarters for 58 
men and all necessary operating machinery. 

Eight 10,000-pound anchors will moor the barge during 
storms and hold it alongside drilling platforms when it 
goes to work to speed the expensive offshore search for oil. 
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Fort Phantom Hill 


Forts across the nestern face of Texas protected 


lives and property during days of early statebood 


N THE 1840's, the western reaches of Texas resounded, 
with rising intensity, to thundering hoofbeats of Indian 
mustangs on the Great Comanche War Trail. 

This was more than a trail. It was a broad highway, well 
trampled for a hundred years by unshod hooves, and in 
some areas plainly visible as far as the eye could see. It ex- 
tended a thousand miles or more, from Oklahoma through 
West Texas well into northern Mexico. 

Seeking slaves and horses, fierce warriors came in a great 
red tide down this War Trail, sweeping southward from 
Indian Territory, skirting the fringes of the Staked Plains, 
gathering speed across Texas, and bursting at last with 
destructive fury against the gates of Durango and Saltillo. 

The Comanches—those merciless Mongols of the West— 
often chose September, at a time of full moon, for their 
bloody raids. Across the frontier, September came to be 
known as the “Comanche Moon,” and in Mexico it was a 
season of terror. For the Mexicans were ill-equipped to de- 
fend against a savage foe that killed and burned at will, 
plundered whole countrysides, and took captives northward 
each year into slavery. 

It remained for the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, at the 
end of the Mexican War, to point the way toward some 
workable solution of Mexico’s problems with Indians from 
across the Rio Grande. By the terms of this treaty, the 
United States agreed to protect Mexico from American 
Indians. 


Editor’s Note: Some of the forts along the Rio Grande, though part of 
the early Texas defense system, are omitted from this article. These 
were treated in “The Border Forts,” which appeared in THE HuMBLE 
Way for January-February, 1952. 
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In so agreeing, the United States Government added to 
its growing load of responsibility for controlling Indians. 
A few years earlier, it had assumed the task of protecting 
the Texas frontier when that Republic was annexed into 
the Union. Before Texas became a State, it had been the 
duty of every settler to guard his own scalp, with an oc- 
casional assist from the Texas Rangers. 

Combined with a double duty to protect American citi- 
zens as well as those of a neighboring country, the United 
States soon found itself confronted with still another facet 
of the growing Indian problem. Gold had been discovered 
in California in 1849, and the westward rush was on. Fever- 


-ishly, work began on the tasks of establishing and safeguard- 


ing overland routes to California. 


The First Line of Defense 


Partly to live up to its treaty obligations, and partly to 
hasten the flow of westward expansion, the United States 
began to establish military posts at strategic points across 
the Texas frontier. Late in 1848, Fort Martin Scott was 
built about two miles out of Fredericksburg on the old road 
to San Antonio. San Antonio served as headquarters for all 
military operations, and from it a great many of the forts 
would receive. their supplies. 

Following Martin Scott in quick succession during 1849 
came these forts, which collectively might be called the first 
line of frontier defense: Fort Worth, the forerunner of a 
great city; Fort Croghan, near present Burnet; Fort Duncan, 
on the Rio Grande near Eagle Pass; Fort Gates, on the 
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Leon River near present Gatesville; Fort Graham, on the 
Brazos River west of present Hillsboro; Fort Inge, on the 
Leona River in Uvalde County; and Fort Lincoln, on Seco 
Creek near present D’Hanis. Fort Mason, one of the most 
important posts allied by geography with this group, was 
built later in 1851. : 

At first, the efforts of the Army to make the frontier safe 
met with less than complete success. The area was new and 
wild; above all, it was big. The Army could ill spare enough 
troops to guard so vast a frontier. And even those who were 
assigned to Texas spent far more time with saw and hammer, 
building forts, than on the drill field, on the target range, or 
in the saddle. With so few troops patrolling so great a fron- 
tier, controlling Indians was like seining for minnows with a 
tennis net. 

With few exceptions, forts in the first line of defense out- 
lived their usefulness in a surprisingly short time. The fron- 
tier was a fluid, fast moving thing; it changed quickly. As 
the wave of expansion swept on, there came a pressing need 
for more forts farther west. Fortunately, this need had been 
at least partly foreseen as early as 1849, when Capt. W. H. C. 
Whiting was sent on an inspection trip to West Texas. 

Quite logically, Whiting reported the urgent need for more 
forts and heavier garrisons. He went beyond that, and rec- 
ommended hitting the Indians where they lived, without 
waiting passively for them to come near forts. In this, he 
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Ruins of Fort Griffin 


favored use of a powerful and mobile cavalry force which 
could range far and fast, instead of slow infantry. 


A Second Line of Defense 

Beginning about 1851, a new system of frontier forts was 
thrown up in Texas. Most of these had been established by 
1856, but three important ones were not built until 1867. 
These posts constituted what might be called a second line 
of defense, though historians differ on terms assigned to 
groups of forts. The line extended from near present Jacks- 
boro, in north-central Texas, to Brackettville, near the Rio 
Grande. 

The forts in this line, many of which were to play vital 
parts in the winning and development of the West, include: 
Fort Richardson (1867), about half a mile south of present 
Jacksboro; Fort Belknap (1851), in Young County near 
present New Castle; Fort Griffin (1867), about 25 miles 
north of present Albany; Camp Cooper (1856), in Throck- 
morton County on the Clear Fork of the Brazos; Fort Phan- 
tom Hill (1851), about 14 miles north of present Abilene; 
Fort Chadbourne (1852), on Oak Creek in Coke County; 
Fort Concho (1867), at the junction of the North and Main 
Concho Rivers on the site of present San Angelo; Fort Mc- 
Kavett (1852), in Menard County; and Fort Clark (1852), 
on the Las Moras Springs near present Brackettville. 

In addition to these, a third system of forts was formed 
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Ruins of Fort Chadbourne 


farther west and along the border. Their purpose was partly 
to extend internal protection on the frontier; partly to serve 
as buffer protection along the Rio Grande. Among this 
group were Fort Lancaster (1855), in Crockett County on 
the old military road between San Antonio and El Paso; 
Fort Stockton (1859), at the crossing of the San Antonio 
Road with the Comanche Trail in Pecos County; Fort Davis 
(1854), in the Davis Mountains at the site of a primitive 
settlement once called Painted Comanche Camp; and Fort 
Bliss (1848), at El Paso. 

Fort Davis troops were almost constantly at war with the 
Comanches and Apaches, and it was here that the colorful 
General Grierson made his headquarters during his famous 
Indian campaigns. Fort Bliss was of strategic importance 
because of its position astride historic old Paso del Norte. 


Lee on the Frontier 

To most Texans, that chapter of highest interest about 
the frontier forts is the one which outlines Robert E. Lee’s 
life and experiences here. 

Then a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Second Cavalry—just 
organized under command of Col. Albert Sidney Johnston 
and later to become one of the most famous cavalry regi- 
ments in the Army—Lee landed at Indianola on the Texas 
coast in March of 1856 and made his way by wagon train 
to San Antonio. He proceeded at once to Fort Mason, and 
went from there to Camp Cooper, where he took command. 

It was Lee’s first field command, and it marked the be- 
ginning of an entirely new life for him. He had served with 
distinction in the Mexican War and, more recently, as Su- 
perintendent of the U. S. Military Academy at West Point. 
He would make some drastic adjustments before he became 
acquainted with, and then accustomed to, the life of an 
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officer on this wild and desolate frontier, where there were 
no luxuries and few comforts. 

One of Lee’s earliest chores in line of duty was to receive 
the Comanche chief, Katumse, from the nearby reservation. 
One can only imagine the feelings of Lee, the polished and 
cultured gentleman-soldier, as he gave audience to the 
unwashed and unkempt savage who stood before him. Lee’s 
description of that meeting reveals something of himself, 
as well as of the task he knew lay before him: 

“We are in the Comanche Reserve with the Indian camps 
below us on the river, belonging to Catumseh’s band, 
whom the Government is trying to humanize. It will be 
up hill work, I fear. Catumseh has been to see me and we 
have had a talk, very tedious on his part and very senten- 
tious on mine. I hailed him as a friend, as long as his con- 
duct and that of his tribe deserved it, but would meet him 
as an enemy the first moment he failed to keep his word.” 

Lt. Col. Lee spent many weary months in 1856 at the 
relatively dull assignments of sitting on courts-martial. But 
if he found this duty distasteful, at least it gave him a 
chance to see the country, for his work took him along the 
border forts on the Rio Grande, back to Fort Mason, and 
down again to the supply depot at Indianola. 

On these journeys, Lee grew better acquainted with Texas, 
better adjusted to its vastness, more keenly attuned to its 
moods and its beauties, more understanding of its people 
and their problems. He took a vital interest in his surround- 
ings, an interest that helped him win the long struggle 
against boredom. Most important of all, he learned to 
achieve an even greater mastery of himself. Some historians 
hold that it was Lee’s stay in Texas that polished him to the 
final brilliance he would display in his superb leadership 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. 








Late in 1857, after the death of his father-in-law, Lee 
returned to Virginia. By midsummer of the following year, 
he had restored order and solved problems that had stacked 
up at Arlington during his absence. In 1859 he was ordered 
to quell the John Brown disturbance at Harper’s Ferry, and 
early in 1860 received orders to return to Texas. On his re- 
turn to San Antonio, he took temporary command of the 
entire Eighth Military Department of Texas. 

Lee spent his last year in Texas on some rather exciting 
projects—controlling the Mexican bandit, Juan N. Corti- 
nas, who was terrorizing American settlements along the 
lower Rio Grande; keeping tabs on the interesting experi- 
ment with camels in Texas, to see if they might be sub- 
stituted for Army mules; and directing an unrelenting cam- 
paign against Indians. He must have taken a fatherly 
interest in one patrol on which his son, Fitzhugh, overtook 
an Indian after a spirited chase and killed the savage in 
hand-to-hand combat. 

Early in 1861, rumblings of approaching civil war were 
already heard on the Texas frontier. Secession was the topic 
of the day. Lee was more than troubled at this; the prospect 
of a holocaust that would set brother against brother was 
almost more than he could bear. Just before he left Texas 
on orders from General Winfield Scott, Lee was asked 
bluntly where he stood in case of war. He answered, after 
painful hesitation, that “. . . It may be necessary for me to 
carry a musket in defense of my native state, Virginia. . .” 

In February, 1861, Lee left San Antonio for Washington. 
Soon after his arrival there, he was faced with the bitterest 
decision he would ever have to make. With great reluctance, 
he resigned from the Army of the United States. 


The Indians 

Strong, well-fed, and well-armed Indians made danger- 
ous foes. But as they began to be stripped of buffalo which 
furnished their every need, some tribes became more docile, 
readier to yield to the white man’s terms, readier to accept 
his largess in the way of food, clothing, and shelter. Late in 
1850, at a council near the San Saba River, the United 
States negotiated a treaty with the Comanches, Caddos, 
Lipan-Apaches, Quapaws, Tawakonis, and Wacos. This 
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was followed in 1851 by a second general treaty made at a 
council of leading tribes. 

So it was, in the period between 1850 and 1860, that 
many Indians began to move to reservations set aside for 
that purpose in Texas. The largest of these consisted of 
about eight square leagues of land some 15 miles below 
Fort Belknap. When Col. J. K. F. Mansfield made an in- 
spection tour of the area in 1856, he found groups from 
five friendly tribes making their homes on the reservation— 
Caddos, Anadarkos, Tonkawas, Wacos, and Tawakonis— 
more than 900 Indians in all. 

The second reservation was one of four square leagues 
near Camp Cooper. About 500 Penateka Comanches, whom 
Mansfield called “friendly,” lived there. Besides these, he 
reported that from 500 to 800 other Indians lived off reser- 
vations, being so “wild, inhuman, and thievish” that they 
were not yet “disposed to accept the protection of the gov- 
ernment.” Among these were some Comanches, Lipans, 





at Fort Belknap 








Chimney Ruins at Fort McKavett 


Tonkawas, and Mescalero Apaches. On or off the reserva- 
tion, all Indians were treated as enemies unless they could 
show a letter from the Indian Agent. 

A third reservation had been set aside to be located west 
of the Pecos River. This would cover an area of five square 
leagues for settlement of the far western tribes. Mansfield 
hoped for early settlement here, but in this he was to be 
disappointed. 

In the final analysis, it was not the westward push of 
settlers or the carbines of blue-coated cavalrymen that 
spelled doom for the Indian and his way of life. It was the 
buffalo hunter. 

The buffalo was life itself to Indians. Its meat provided 
food. Its hide furnished clothing, shelter, and shields. Its 
bones were converted into useful tools and weapons. Even 
its blood and sinew were useful to Indian life. The Indian 
was a hunter, not a planter of crops and a tiller of fields. 
Without buffalo, he was lost. 

To those who had ridden across early Texas for a hun- 
dred miles and more without seeing the end of a single and 
almost unbroken herd, it may have seemed preposterous to 
predict the passing of the buffalo. Yet even these mighty 
herds could not withstand the onslaughts of hunters who 
killed the great shaggy beasts as fast as they could reload 
their rifles. Hides fetched a dollar or two apiece, and hides 
flowed to market in a steady stream. As that stream grew 
heavier, one could almost see the Indian’s life-blood ebbing 
away. 

Army Life on the Frontier 

A hard and lonely life was the trooper’s lot on the Texas 
frontier. And, in spite of Army regulations to the contrary, 
there was often a long time between paydays. 
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Though many—officers and enlisted men alike—were 
veterans of the Mexican War, it was hard to get used to 
Army life in Texas. No one could quite acclimate himself 
to the burning Texas sky, the howling “northers” that could 
freeze a man where he stood, the long droughts followed 
by flash floods, and the searing winds that carried fine 
particles of sand ground to a razor’s edge. Only night 
brought summertime relief, when the trooper on patrol laid 
his bedroll under the bright stars and was lulled to sleep 
by the owl’s hoot and the coyote’s cry. 

Around the forts themselves, there was less action against 
Indians than Hollywood would have us believe. Troopers, 
in fact, found their daily lives filled with more construction 
than instruction. Many of their quarters were “wretched 
hovels not fit for occupancy.” To remedy that, soldiers 
worked more with saw and hammer than with carbine and 
saber. 

With families and loved ones far away, with slow and 
uncertain mails, with too few dashes after redskins to break 
the monotony, and with frequent shortages of food and 
water, tenseness and jangled nerves were no strangers to the 
frontier trooper. He might occasionally seek relief in hunt- 
ing and fishing. But, generally, the most popular relaxation 
was no farther away than the bottles which beckoned from 
the nearest sutler’s wagon—a sort of traveling variety store 
of that day. 

For all his faults, the average trooper made a good soldier 
who knew how to take orders. And certainly he made a 
good fighting man. Lean and hard, he could endure long 
hours in the saddle. His courage was unquestioned and re- 
ports of the day show surprisingly few desertions. 

As for the officers themselves, it has been said that serv- 
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Old Buildings at Fort Richardson 


ice on the Texas frontier was a kind of finishing school for 
men who rose to high rank on both sides during the War 
Between the States. In fact, Texas has been regarded as a 
sort of proving ground for general officers who chose either 
the Blue or the Gray. 

The Forts Today 

Much has happened in the past century to change the 
face and character of the forts which so valiantly guarded 
the Texas frontier. 

Of some, like Camp Cooper, not a stick or a stone re- 
mains. Swept from the earth, they exist only in the pages 
of history, their brave tales recorded in archives and librar- 
ies; their sites honored by no more than a simple marker. 
Others of more durable origin, like Chadbourne and Mc- 
Kavett and Phantom Hill, still raise their gaunt stone skele- 
tons toward the Texas sky. 


A few, like Concho and Belknap have been restored and 
preserved, to excite the imagination and fan patriotic fires 
in the hearts of later generations. One—Fort Bliss—is still 
an active military post. At least two—Brown and Ringgold 
on the Rio Grande—have been converted to the gentler 
purposes of education. Another—Fort Worth—was swal- 
lowed up and lost in the vortex of the great city which grew 
around it. 

Today’s Texan, as he visits the old forts, may experience 
feelings ranging from scholarly interest to a fierce and en- 
during pride in his homeland. Try as he will, he cannot help 
but thrill to the exploits of a time when the State was young 
and frontier families staked their fortunes and their very 
lives on the protection of these pioneer posts flung like 
watchful sentinels across the western face of Texas from 


the Red River to the Rio Grande. 





Restored Barracks at Fort Concho 
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Humble Shareholders Authorize Charter Revision 


At a special called meeting October 18, shareholders of 
Humble Oil & Refining Company authorized the adoption 
by the Company of the new Texas Business Corporation 
Act and revised and restated the Company’s charter in 
line with the provisions of the new statute. 

Officials of the Company pointed out at the meeting 
that the Texas Legislature at its last session enacted a 
modern corporation code. Among other things, the new 
act enlarges the purposes for which a corporation may be 
organized and broadens the powers which it may exercise. 

The new charter will enable the Company to gain more 
latitude and flexibility in its operations, and as a result, 
the Company will be able to carry on its business more 
effectively. 

One of the principal changes in the charter permits 
Humble to develop and utilize all the natural resources 
that may be searched for and found in connection with 


By the Way 


PRODUCTION OFFICE OPENED AT FARMINGTON 


Humble Production Department opened a district office 
at Farmington, New Mexico, on September 16. At present, 
the new district includes Humble operations in East Bound- 
ary Butte in Arizona and the Jicarilla area in Sandoval 
County, New Mexico. 

R. M. Lilly, assistant superintendent of Hobbs, has been 
appointed district superintendent in charge of production 
operations in this area. J. C. Wisely, former assistant chief 
clerk at Wasson, has been named district chief clerk at 
Farmington. 

Humble has maintained an Exploration Office at Farm- 
ington for some time. 


AVERAGE HUMBLE EMPLOYEE DESCRIBED 


Some interesting figures that help describe Mr. Average 
Humble Employee are reported below. 

As of December 31, 1954, he was 39.34 years old and 
had 13.32 years of service with the Company. 

The chances are 99 to 100 that he participates in 
Humble’s Annuity & Thrift Plan and 97 to 100 in the 
Group Hospitalization and Surgical Benefits Plan. 

More specifically, of the eligible employees of the Com- 
pany, 99.3 per cent participate in the Annuity & Thrift 
Plan; 97.1 per cent participate in the Group Hospitaliza- 
tion and Surgical Benefits Plan; and 82.1 per cent in the 
Group Life Insurance Plan. 





petroleum operations. Heretofore, the law of Texas has 
restricted a corporation to a single purpose; hence the 
Company's charter before revision provided in effect that 
Humble could engage generally in the oil and gas business 
and could own the stock of one subsidiary pipe line com- 
pany in each state in which it operates. 

The amendment to the charter authorized by the share- 
holders recites a long list of natural resource products 
which the Company can produce, including sulphur. It 
also provides that Humble can “acquire, produce, manu- 
facture and market all sorts of chemicals,” and that it 
may conduct fundamental and applied research. 

Humble shareholders at the meeting also approved an 
increase in the number of authorized shares of stock from 
the present thirty-six million to thirty-eight million. The 
additional two million shares were made available for use 
in the business undertakings of the Company. 





CAT CRACKER SETS NEW RUN RECORD 


Employees at Humble’s Baytown Refinery Fluid Catalyst 
Cracking Unit No. 1 set a new run record for the unit 
when they completed 464 days on stream before shutting 
down for repairs and turnaround September 16. 

The unit, scheduled for a turnaround later this year or 
first of 1956, was shut down because the by-pass carrier line 
developed a large leak. Repairs were impossible to make 
during operations because of the high pressure, the high 
temperature, and the large volume of catalyst being dis- 
charged to the air. 

The run is the longest one that has been made on a 
cat cracking unit at Baytown Refinery. At the end of the 
record run, the unit was still operating at capacity. 


MABRY ELECTED O.I1.1.C. VICE CHAIRMAN 


G. A. Mabry, manager of Humble’s Advertising and 
Public Relations, has been elected a vice chairman of the 
American Petroleum Institute’s Oil Industry Information 


‘Committee. 


This committee operates a nation-wide public relations 
program on behalf of the oil industry. 

Richard Rollins, of Atlantic Refining Company, Phila- 
delphia, was elected chairman of the Oil Industry Informa- 
tion Committee for 1956. 

The election was held at a regular quarterly meeting 
of the OIIC in Chicago on September 9. 





EMPLOYEES RETURNED FROM MILITARY SERVICE 
AIR FORCE—Roy A. Bauer, Exploration-Geologic in 
| Louisiana; Irving G. Spence, Exploration-Geologic; Robert 
| E. Tynan, Land Records and Rentals in Houston. 
| ARMY — Donald H. Janicek, Stationery & Reproduction 
| in Houston; Paul F. Korbach, Research and Development 
| at Baytown Refinery; Leonard R. Pringle, Louisiana Divi- 
sion Office. 
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& Reproduction in Houston. 


EMPLOYEES CALLED TO MILITARY SERVICE 
AIR FORCE — John A. Heemann, Gulf Coast Division 


Office in Houston. 
ARMY — Fred A. Wilson, Baytown Refinery; Jack A. 


Corbell, Wasson Production. 


MARINES—John B. Daly and James H. Grant, Stationery 
| 











AWARD OF HONOR IN SAFETY 


The National Safety Council presented Humble Oil & 
Refining Company and Humble Pipe Line Company em- 
ployees the Award of Honor, highest award for safety 
achievement, on September 25. Humble employees won 
the award for their outstanding safety record set during 
1954. 

In achieving this record, Humble lowered its accident 
frequency rate by 62 per cent and the severity rate by 74 
per cent below the average rates for three previous years. 
The Company’s 1954 frequency rate was 2.24 disabling 
injuries per million manhours worked. 

A company must reduce its frequency and severity of 
accidents by at least 30 per cent below the average rates 
for three previous years to win the Award of Honor. 

Production Operations of Humble’s Production Depart- 
ment received an Award of Honor for a departmental 
safety achievement. 

The Award of Merit, second highest honor presented by 
the Council, was won by Humble Pipe Line Company, 
Drilling Operations of the Production Department, and 
the Refining, Exploration, and Sales Departments. To be 





Officials receive safety awards recently presented to the 
Humble Companies. Left to right are H. W. Ferguson, Hines 
H. Baker, Ralph J. Schilthuis, Morgan J. Davis, and A. E. 
Pecore. Mr. Schilthuis, center, accepts an Award of Honor 
from Mr. Baker for the Production Operations employees. 


eligible for an Award of Merit, a company or departmental 
group must reduce its accident frequency and severity by 
ten per cent below average rates for three previous years. 





Recent Retirements 


HUMBLE PIPE LINE COMPANY 


Date of Years of 
Name Location Retirement Service 
Clarence J. Aishman Odessa September | 28 
Frank M. Devore Pierce Junction September 21 32 
Audie V. Floyd London Gas October 7 30 
Elijah M. Frost Crane October 1 = 20 
Norris S. Gann Baytown August 29 22 
Claude W. Mangum = Corpus Christi October 6 29 
Fred R. Wood Mexia October 4 = 28 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 

Avoca September 30 33 
Lovell Lake October 5 3! 
Goose Creek August 19 34 
London September 27 27 
Palestine September 19 27 
Raccoon Bend September 5 26 
Raccoon Bend September 24 33 
Goose Creek August 16 26 
Southwest Texas September 21 33 
Lovell Lake August 18 29 
James R. Nichols Opelousas August 22 28 
Elmo F. Washington  Talco August 12 29 


BAYTOWN REFINERY 


Pipe Department 
Treating Dept. 
Treating Dept. 
Pipe Department 
Utilities 
Machinist 
Field Supervisor 
Treating Dept. 
Pipe Department 
General Foreman 
Treating Dept. 
Power & Water 
Department 
Paint Department 


Sam Allen 

Richard H. Barrett 
Edward J. Berthe 
William J. Browning 
John E. Byrd 

James G. Clark 
Berry B. Davis 

Roy J. France 
William T. Knight 
Tom Lyons 


October 3 25 
September | 27 
August | 27 
September 5 30 
September | 33 
July 19 24 
August | 33 
August 10 31 
October 2 20 
October 10 43 
September | 30 
September | 30 


Port Dickerson 
Claude H. Donaghey 
John J. Fuchs 
Millard Griffin 
Ernest A. Kirk 
William A. Mix 
Frank H. Neimann 
Lonnie J. Parrott 
Fddie L. Pittman 
Joseph Reilly 
James M. Richards 
Everett E, Saxon 


Eugene Wilson August | 34 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
Southwest Texas 
Division Office 
HOUSTON OFFICE 
Exploration 
Law Department 
Executive Officer 
Assistants 
Gulf Coast 


William G. Hove! September 18 36 


September 23 36 
September 18 18 
September 18 27 


Dave P. Carlton 
James A. Honea 
Pearl G. Honea 
Robert O. McCarty, October 6 34 
Sr. 


B. L. Moore Petroleum September 27 28 
Engineering 
Whitfield P. Murphy Pipe Line July 25 32 


Accounting 


Deaths 


Employees: Raleigh W. Baker, 61, operator at Baytown refin- 
ery, on August 19; Edward C. Cook, 37, operator helper at 
Baytown Refinery, on August 20; William A. Edgar, 63, 
maintenance mechanic helper at Baytown Refinery, on Sep- 
tember 7; John L. Ferrell, 55, accountant in the Houston 
Office, on August 4; Irvin L. Kellogg, 61, senior mechanical 
engineer at Baytown Refinery, on September 3; Joe M. Kulak, 
56, stock gauger at Baytown, on August 9; Mary W. Miller, 
42, material accounting clerk at Baytown Refinery, on August 
28; Thomas Pinkston, 53, roustabout gang pusher at Flour 
Bluff, on July 24; Jay H. Reeves, 63, lease pumper-gauger at 
Maurbro District, on August 18; Harvey A. Smith, 50, car- 
penter at Longview, on August 22; “J” ““T” Smith, 30, laborer 
special at Baytown Refinery, on September 14; Archie D. 
Williams, 61, maintenance man first at Baytown Refinery, on 
July 18. 

Annuitants: Maltie C, Coker, 72, former pipeliner at Webster 
Station, on August 23; Mark C. Foley, 74, former district 
superintendent at Longview, on September 21; James R. Kelly, 
69, former roustabout at Friendswood, on September 1; Harry 
H. Kilgore, Sr., 65, former pipefitter first at Baytown Refin- 
ery, on July 29. 
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Belind thas issue 


® Randy Steffen got 
when he was only four. To entertain 
himself while recuperating, he took to 
drawing pictures of horses, cowboys, 
soldiers and Indians. Today he is 38 
and still drawing the same things, for 
the entertainment of thousands as well 
as himself. 

Between the case of pneumonia and 
age 38, Artist Steffen turned out a 
great supply of drawings, paintings and 
writings for horse and stockman maga- 
zines and some of the larger national 
publications. The cavalry troop on our 
cover is his first work for THE HuMBLE 
Way. 

Mr. Steffen grew up on a ranch in 
the Texas Big Bend Country, where he 
spent considerable time getting thrown 
off ornery horses. Claims it helped 
teach him what a horse looks like from 
every angle. Likely because the Navy 
doesn’t travel in the saddle, he resigned 


pneumonia 


Randy Steffen . . . chased wild horses. 
an appointment to Annapolis and—to 
leave out a lot of interesting details— 
went to Nevada to spend four years 
catching wild horses. At Las Vegas, he 
also caught Mrs. Steffen. 

And now, with three young Steffens, 
the artist and his wife live near Cisco, 
Texas, where our cover was painted. 
And in case anyone wonders why Indi- 
ans in the painting are riding with the 
troopers, Mr. Steffen explains that they 
are Tonkawa scouts, who at the time 
shared the cavalrymen’s dislike for 
Comanches. To find out why both dis- 
liked Comanches, read pages 16-21. 


® Anyone for Gibbtown or Wizard 


Wells? You won’t find either on a 
Texas map. But after making a 1500- 
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mile jaunt to the frontier forts, writer 
Frank Fields or artist Buck Schiwetz 
can tell you how to find both these 
old places whose luster has dimmed 
with passing years. Exploring side 
roads is part of the game for these 
history-hunters. 


® Here, piled in front of photogra- 
pher Tex Helm, are the 2,400 flash 
bulbs he used to make the remarkable 
color picture reproduced on the center- 


Tex Helm . . . put sun in the shade. 
spread of this issue. The picture re- 
quired weeks of preparation. 

Lighting requirements were pre-de- 
termined by Helm in a series of test 
color photographs he made of various 
parts of the huge chamber over a period 
of five years. It took 2,200 volts of elec- 
tricity to fire all the flash bulbs simul- 
taneously, and for one-thirtieth of a 
second the Big Room of Carlsbad Cav- 
erns was bathed in light four times more 
brilliant than sunlight. 

With the exception of National Park 
Service Personnel, all the people in the 
picture are citizens of Carlsbad who 
volunteered to appear as “visitors.” 
And they were loyal citizens indeed, 
since the picture had to be made in the 
wee hours of the morning—1:30 A.M. 
in fact—on August 19, 1952. The out- 
standing color photograph has ap- 
peared in four magazines before THE 
HumBLe Way, but no other picture 
could so adequately illustrate an article 
about the Carlsbad Caverns. 
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Towering into the night, the steel legs of a mobile drilling platform are 
raised for towing as the strange vessel makes ready to move into the Gulf. 
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